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ANTIQUAKIAN NOTES AND QUEKIES. 



Tub Bound Towers. — Mr. Getty, in his 
notices of Drumbo Bound Tower, remarks on 
the proof, given in an extract quoted by him, 
page 112, of the strict observance of Sunday 
by the early Irish Christians. The follow- 
ing reference to a similar feeling in England 
at a very early date is worth recording : — 

" Lusteneth lordvges leof and dere, 

Ye that wolen of the Sonday here; 

The Sonday a day hit is 

That angels and archangels joyen i-wis 

Mora in that ilke day 

Then any odur." 
This is in a work of the 12th century intituled 
" Visio sancti Pauli Apostoli de poenis purgatorii." 
Mr. Wright says — " By the intercession of St. 
Paul and the angels, the torments of the damned 
are remitted every week from Saturday evening 
to Monday morning." H.P. 

The Bound Towers. — In the paper on the 
Bound Towers, published in this Journal, (vol 3. 
p. 23.) I am surprised to see O'Brien's' work men- 
tioned with respect. It is a jumble of ill-connected, 
rubbish, the greater portion consisting of digres- 
sions and discussions having not the smallest 
reference to the subject of the Bound Towers. 

It is perfectly certain that phallic worship, or 
phallic idolatry, prevailed very extensively in 
the east of old, but this, the subject of O'Brien's 
book, is no discovery of his. Even the sugges- 
tion that the Bound Towers were phallic symbols 
is not new. It originated with Vallancey, and 
was repeated by the author of a book called 
" Nimrod," who, I believe, says that the tower of 
Babel was a gigantic phallus. Upwards of sixty 
years ago, a writer in the Antkologia ffibernica 
notices what he calls phallic stones in Ireland, 
and gives a drawing of one or two. I remember 
the paper and the drawings well, but not having 



the Anthologia before me now I cannot point to 
the volume which contains them : a glance 
through the contents will find them out easily. 
Prom the phallic stones the transition was very 
easy and obvious to a phallic theory of the Bound 
Towers; but as yet, at least, it is no more than a 
misty theory ; and O'Brien's essay, which came 
before the public with a flourish of trumpets to 
solve the enigma, has left it in the same state. 
What he brings forward as evidence is not only 
meagre, but contemptible. G, H. 

The Bound Towers. — In Mr. Getty's paper 
on the Bound Tower of Drumbo,in the last Num- 
ber of this Journal, one remarkable peculiarity 
has not been adverted to, namely, the circum- 
stance that its door-way is only three or four 
feet from the surface, whereas the usual height 
in the Irish Bound Towers is from 9 to 10 feet. 

Fergus 

Wonderful Showers. — Remarkable natural 
events are often recorded in our old Annals to 
have taken place, but sometime described in so 
exaggerated a manner that it is difficult to guess 
what could have been the real state of the case. 
In vol. 1. of this Journal, ( p. 273, ) for example, 
it is stated on the authority of Tigernach, a trust- 
worthy historian in most respects, that three 
wonderful showers fell in Ulster in the year 716, 
namely a shower of silver, one of honey, and one 
of blood. That there must have been some 
foundation for the tradition there can be little 
doubt. I leave it to better naturalists than my- 
self to explain the silver and blood, but the 
following may serve to throw some light on the 
honey. In the Annual Begister, of July 9th, 
1762, it is stated as follows :— " A dew of honey 
fell in the neighbourhood of Bathiermuc in Ire- 
land, which loaded the trees and long grass in 
such a manner that quantities of it were saved by 
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scoops ; a method used for saving water in some 
parts of the West Indies. [Something of this sort, 
but not in any quantity, may at this time be ob- 
served on the leaves of oaks ; but whether an 
exsudation or a dew, we do not pretend to deter- 
mine.]" — Can any of your other correspondents 
bring forward additional information on the sub- 
ject ? Senex. 

A Singular Mode oe Producing Concord. — 
In a letter of Sentleger to King Henry VIII. 
daled 4 June, 1543, the following curious notice 
occurs : — " Purder, most gratious Lorde, where 
in this my laste journay, I for dyverse cawses, 
mett with the Erie of Desmonde, to whome 1 had 
before wrytten for the redresse of many evill 
behavours. commytted by the Lord Roche and 
the White Knight, whicbe be two that long have 
been out of good order, and yet Englishmen, the 
one having destroyed the other's countrey ; the 
same Erie, according his bounden duety to your 
Majestic, repayred to their sayde countries, and 
tooke them bothe, and brought them to me, to 
your Highnes, castell of Caterlagh, where he de- 
livered to me, to be poonyshed, as shall apper- 
tayne ; and so I have layed them bothe in your 
castell of Dublyn, where nowe they agree very 
well together, and lye bothe in one bedde, that 
before could not agree in a countrey of fourty 
niyles in length betweene them, and under ther 
rule. I purpose they shall remayne till ther 
amytie be better confyrmed, and then, God 
willing, and your high pleasure so knowen, I en- 
tende to seude them home free, and apparaill 
them lyke Englyshmen ; for now they be in ther 
saffren shurtes, aud kernoghes cotes — I muste of 
force so doo, or elles dryve them to greate ex- 
tremyte ; for I thinke they bothe, with all their 
ryches, wolde not bye theuiselffes one apparrell, 
and paye for ther bourdes in your 6aide castell 
for one quarter of a yeare ; and yet I am sure 
ther landes, well orderid, wolde make them bothe 
greate lordes. I truste in God this shalbe to 
them sufficient warnying from hensforthe." 

Saint Patrick's Hand, — In a paper by Mr. 
Huband Smith in this Journal (vol. 2, p. 213,) 
it is stated that a silver shrine containing the 
hand of St. Fillan was carried in the army of 



Bruce at the battle of Bannockburo, and that 
it was subsequently carried to America. But in 
a late work (Tours in Ulster, by J. B. Doyle,) it 
is mentioned that at a battle near Dundalk, when 
Edward Bruce was defeated, in 1315, by Sir 
John Bermingham, the shrine called " Brace's 
Hand" was captured, and that a " silver hand, 
said to have been the same that was lost by the 
Scots, was seen by the author near Portaferry in 
1835.'' Now, in Mr. Huband Smith's account 
of the history of the silver shrine known as " St. 
Patrick's Hand," (vol. 2, p. 11,) he describes 
it as being in the custody of families near Porta- 
ferry about the very period here alluded to. — Is 
it not therefore likely that the two accounts 
refer to one and the same shrine ? Senex. 

I think there is one subject which might be 
advantageously taken up in the Ulster Journal of 
Archaeology : — I mean that a list of all the 
Townlands should be givenin their IrishanA Eng- 
lish nomenclature, with an explanation of their 
Irish names. This could be readily accomplished, 
and would, in my opinion, throw considerable 
light on the question of the first colonization of 
the country, as well as the course of progress of 
the colonists. Prom the accuracy of the Irish 
names in describing local peculiarities, and from 
the general uniformity of style in the appellations 
given to townlands in most parts of Ireland, we 
are led to the conclusion that the whole island was 
colonized by one and the same people : — for it is 
hard to imagine that distinct races of colonists 
should have given the similar and appropriate 
names to townlands which they retain to the 
present day. De Campo. 

CROMWELL.-Yourcorrespondent, "Alpha" (vol. 
2, p. 285), is surely indulging in a practical joke 
when he gravely asks for particulars about Crom- 
well's siege of Belfast, and his garrisons in Down 
and Antrim. If he be serious, I beg to inform 
him that Cromwell never besieged Belfast, for 
two sufficient reasons, viz. : 1 — Belfast never fell 
into the hands of the rebels ; and 2 — Cromwell 
never entered Ulster as it is now limited ; cer- 
tainly not Down or Antrim. He landed at Dub- 
lin in 1649, on the 14th of August ; formed the 
siege of Drogheda on the 9th of September ; 
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stormed it, and received the submission of Dun- 
dalk before the end of that month. He was 
then, it is true, in Ulster — as the ancient princi- 
pality of Oriel, or Uriell, comprised the modern 
county of Louth and great part of Armagh — but 
could not have advanced further, as he was at 
Wexford on the 4th of October ; and, after the 
storming of that town, took up his quarters in 
the South of Leinster. Here he remained until 
February, while his hardier adherents in the 
North won the second battle of Lisnagarvey, or 
Lisburn. He received the submissions of Kil- 
kenny and Clonmel (the latter previously deemed 
impregnable) in the spring of 1650, and on the 
10th of May won the battle of Macroom. He 
left Ireland on the 29th, leaving the glory of 
completing his conquests to Sir Charles Coote 
(from whom are maternally descended some of 
the principal families in Ulster — the Anketells, 
Corrys, Pratts, Macartneys, &c), and the chief 
command to his son-in-law, Ireton. At the rising 
in 1641, Belfast was defended, as it probably 
would be in any such future catastrophe, by the 
valour and discipline of its own citizens, led on 
by a Mr. Lawson, the owner of extensive iron 
works at Malone. He happened to bo in Dublin 
at the time, but arrived at Dromore on Sunday, 
October the 24th (the rebellion broke out on the 
previous day, being the festival of St. Ignatius), 
raised some few troops, and arrived at Malone on 
Monday before dawn. Here he armed his work- 
men, and, coming into the town, beat a drum 
through the streets, and succeeded iu assembling 
a force sufficient to place the adjacent district 
out of all danger. Ou the 22d of the following 
month the garrisons of Belfast and Carrickfergus, 
having obtained some additional reinforcements, 
marched to Lisnagarvey, and defeated Sir Phelim 
O'Neill ; and thus, by carrying the war into the 
enemy's country, defended most effectually their 
own. As even in these democratic days we 
cannot altogether free our minds of a regard for 
the descendants of those to whom we owe the 
many blessings we now possess, perhaps some of 
your readers can say whether any particulars can 
be obtained respecting the subsequent fortunes 
of this Mr. Lawson, and whether anything is 
known of his posterity. T. W. B. Evans. 



The Term " Oranqe." — At the Battle of the 
Boyne, William III. was King of Great Britain ; 
but he could scarcely be called King in Ireland, 
so long as the sovereign who was acknowledged 
by the majority of the people was present, and 
fighting in defence of the crown. The anachronism 
in the ballad is easily understood and readily 
excused ; but it was actually the Prince of Orange 
claiming to be King. The following remarks 
are designed to make the title and its associated 
terms better understood. — I. The Title, On the 
left bank of the Rhone, in the ancient territory 
of Provence, is the town called Orange, known 
to the Romans as Arausio. In the middle ages 
it was erected into a Principality ; and early in 
the sixteenth century, it was obtained by the 
distinguished family of Nassau, through the joint 
agency of marriage and bequest. William the 
Great of Nassau, became Prince of Orange in 
1544 ; and, having formed the Republic of the 
" Seven United Provinces," he was appointed 
first Dutch Stadtholder in 1579. The two digni- 
ties were not necessarily or actually connected ; 
though, as in this case, they were occasionally 
held by the same person. In 1660, William, 
great-grandson of William the Great, succeeded 
as Prince of Orange, being the third of that 
name; in 1672, ho became also Stadtholder, after 
the suppression of the Stadtholderat for twenty- 
two years, being again the third William ; and, 
in 1689, he became King of England, being there 
also William the Third! At his decease, in 
1702, the title, Prince of Orange, like that of 
King of England, survived in his relatives; and, 
after the French interference with Holland and 
Belgium— from 1795 to 1814— the Prince of 
Orange was restored, and became King of the 
Netherlands. Since the separation of Belgium, 
in 1831, he and his survivors have been Kings of 
Holland ; but the inferior title, Princeof Orange — 
Nassau, is still retained, and is borne by the heir- 
apparent, like the second title in one of our own 
peerages. The territory of Orange was claimed 
by the first King of Prussia, grandfather of 
Frederick the Great, in 1702, as heir to the hero 
of the ballad ; and it was afterwards given to the 
King of France, in exchange for the town and 
district of Guelder. II. The Fruit. The deri- 
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vation of " Orange," as applied to the fruit, is 
uncertain; but the Latin equivalents are o«- 
rantium and malum av/reum, both having refe- 
rence to its colour. It is not improbable that 
this, or some other species of citron, constituted 
the golden apples which, according to Greek 
fable. Hercules brought from the gardens of the 
Hesperides. At all events, the accidental identity 
of words suggested at once allusions similar to 
the " canting arms" in heraldry ; or like the re- 
buses, badges, and private marks, relating to 
names and titles. About the time of the Battle 
of the Boyne, a medal was struck to commemo- 
rate the flight of James, and the figures on the 
reverse contain one of the first punning allusions 
to William's title. An English oak is represented 
as fallen to the earth, its stem being broken by 
the storm ; while beside it an orange-tree stands, 
bearing green leaves and ripe fruit. The super- 
scription hproglandibus, aureapoma ; — oranges 
for acorns. The allusion is still perpetuated in 



a party-song, now nearly obsolete, the burden of 
which is " we are the root and branches of the 
old orange-tree." III. Tlie Colour. The allusion 
being recognised, the choice of colour followed as 
a matter of course. The colour is named from 
the fruit, just as we say puce, canary, lilac, or 
claret colour ; first naming the noun, and then 
dropping it in familiar discourse. It is the shade 
between red and yellow ; but why is purple as- 
sociated with it? IV. The System. This is 
named from the Prince of Orange, as Brunswick 
clubs, in our own days, were named from the 
house of Brunswick ; it maintains a permanent 
antagonism io Popery, both in its religious and 
political aspects. It is said to have originated in 
1795, on the union of a considerable number of 
Protestants with the "Peep-o'-day-Boys," against 
the "Defenders." The 1st of July (or the 12th, 
according to the modern style), was naturally 
fixed on by Orangemen as their anniversary. 

A. Hume. 



QUEEIES. 



Thomas M'Clure, Esq., of Belmont, presented 
to the Belfast Museum lately, with a view to its 
preservation, a stone said to have covered the 
grave of Con O'Neill of Castlereagh. Can any 
inquirer into such matters inform me what are 
the reasons for supposing this to be the tomb- 
stone of that Irish lord? and further, what is 
the meaning of the shears carved on the stone 
beside the shaft of the cross ? H. P. 

Fort William. — Can any reader of the Journal 
give information respecting this earth-work in 
the neighbourhood of Belfast ? It might be well to 
publish a proper survey of it, and there is now an 
excellent opportunity while the sappers and miners 
arehere. The Engineer officers could also give 
some opinion as to its age, &c. 

H. P. 

Cromlechs. — Can any reader of the Journal 
from his own observation state whether any marks 
of fire have been observed on these ancient works ? 
( Dolmen is the term used by Br. Lukis in his 



interesting paper in the Archseologia on this sub- 
ject.) My reason for the enquiry is this : — incre- 
mation of the dead seems to have been much 
practised, and it may therefore be the case that the 
great flat stone was intended to bear the body 
during the process, so that its asheB might be 
afterwards collected. Virgil describes the placing 
of the body on a funeral pile in the rites paid to 
the body of Misenus, and also in the case of Dido. 
In the Bible, also, King Asa in mentioned as 
being laid on a bed filled with spiees, &c, after 
which " they made a great burning for him." 

E. G-. 

Can any reader mention the particular history 
of "pallsf" — great importance seems attached to 
the giving or witholding of them by the Popes. 

Is there any sign by which " altars," properly 
so called, may be distinguished from Kist-vaens ? 
For example, is the erection within the Giant'B 
Ring near Belfast an altar? and if so, how is this 
ascertained ? E. G-. 
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Is it the fact that at one period the Ulster 
Irish, in ploughing, fastened the plough to the 
horse's tail f Senex. 

After whom is " M'Cart's Fort" on the Cave 
Hill near Belfast, called ? Is there anyreference in 
Irish history to the caves there, which seem partly 
artificial? E. G. 

Will any reader give a precise notion of the 
differences amongst the earthen mounds of this 
country? Which are monuments ? Which strong- 
holds? Which habitations ? H. P. 

Can any of your readers give additional infor- 
mation on the meaning of " Garmoyle," as used 
both in Belfast Bay and in the Clyde river ? I 
am not, I confess, satisfied with what has already 
appeared. — I am also anxious to know the mean- 
ing of "Ramharry," applied to a point or rock, at 
one of the Copeland islands in Belfast Lough, off 
which a very violent tide runs at certain periods 
of the day. 

There is also an expression used for a tide or 
race outside the Copelauds, by fishermen and 
sailors, which I have not heard explained — Stana- 
gomar : — what does it mean ? 

Rundale Tenube. — Can I learn through the 
correspondents of your Journal whether this cu- 
rious old manner of holding land in common still 
exists in any part of Ulster, and in what places ? 
and if in the south or west of Ireland ? I am 
desirous of knowing whether the custom was an 
native Irish one or introduced by the Danes, or 
the English. I am inclined to think that it is 
not Irish but Scandinavian. In Yorkshire the 
customforaierlyprevailed,andperhapsexists still : 
at all events there is a well-known word used there, 
balk, which signifies" aridge of greensward left by 
the plough in ploughing, or by design, between 
the different occupancies in a common field." 



(Halliwell's Archrsological Dictionary.) Now 
Yorkshire is one of the most Scandinavian coun- 
ties in England. Senex. 

Is there any notice in ancient Irish manu- 
scripts of the optical phenomenon now called the 
Fata Morgana ? and if so, please give the refe- 
rences. 

The postal communication by the way of 
Donaghadee and Portpatrick was commenced 
about the year of 1785, I think. Can any one 
inform me what was the previous line of com- 
munication ? 

Some years ago a variety of the dog was com- 
mon in this part of the country called a Glen- 
wherry coley. What was its particular use ? and 
was it connected with any special kind of country 
business, such as sheep-walks, &c. ? H. P. 

The Irish Annals contain many references to 
the formation of loughs. Is there any reference to 
Belfast Bay or Strangford Lough, accounting for 
their formation ; and, with respect to the former, 
giving any reference to the evident subsidences of 
the water-level which seemsto have occurred within 
the time of man's inhabiting its shores ? Also, what 
is the earliest notice of the singular gravel bank, 
called the Kinneyar, beside Holywood, in the 
County Down ? 

Harris, in his Down, in referring to the Briggs 
or Bridge's rocks, near the entrance to Belfast 
Bay, gives the derivation from the Irish word 
Brigh a tomb ; is this correct ? May it not be 
from the Scotch word — Brigg, a bridge? 

What is the earliest authority in Irish history 
for the existence of a bridge, meaning thereby a 
building on arches spanning a river ? E. Or. 

Who founded the Monastery of Holywood ? 
What is the origin of throwing a shoe for good 
luck ? Hekr Donderhaupt. 
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ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 



Mawkib, — Your correspondent " Ultoniensis" 
is right in connecting Mawkie with Grimalkin, 
which seems compounded of Gray (as it should 
properly be written, not Grey) and Malkin, a 
diminutive form of Mall, which .is a northern 
English plateiasmw for Moll as we find in But- 
ler : — 

" A bold visage, stout and tall, 
As Joan of France, or English Mall." 

liudibras, Canto ii. 367. 
We also find in Shakspeare : — 

*' The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richest lockram round her reechy neck 
Clambering the -walls to eye him. " 

Coriolanus, Act ii. 8c. 1. 

Malkin properly signifies a kind of mop made of 
clouts for cleansing ovens, hence any frightful 
ill- favored figure — any dirty female servant. In 
Scotland the word denotes a hare as well as a cat 
(so we apply " puss" to both animals,) as in the 
curious wild ballad of " Donald Caird :" — 
" Donald Caird can wire a mawkin, 
Kens the wiles o' dun deer stalking." 
The custom of dressing up hideous female figures 
prevails still in the counties of Cork and 
Limerick ; such an object is called, however, not 
"Malkin" but "Breed Oge" or " Young Bridget," 
it is taken from house to house on St. Brigid's 
eve, and contributions are raised. In England a 
boy dressed in female attire represented " Maid 
Marian," the mistress of the bold outlaw, Robin 
Hood. Perhaps some of your readers can say 
whether such games ever existed in Ulster, either 
in the Keltic, Norman, or Saxon period. I sus- 
pect, however, that the children your correspon- 
dent heard using the word he refers to were 
either natives of Scotland, or at least born of 
Scotch parents ; as, in my opinion, one of the 
most curious ethnological facts which the North 
of Ireland presents to the notice of a stranger is 
the small amount of Scottish phrases found in the 
dialect of English generally spoken therein, as in 



like manner but few traits of Scottish character 
are to be perceived in the manners of the people : 
a fact which may be accounted for either by the 
Hibernicizing nature of the Irish soil, or some • 
thing peculiar in the Scotch character ; probably 
the latter. — Sed hadenus hoc. 

T. Waller Eyrk Evans. 
Knigiits Templars. — " Alpha" is informed 
that the earliest settlement of the Knights 
Templars in Ulster, or indeed in Ireland, was at 
the Castle of Dundrum, in the county of Down, 
which was built for them by Sir John De Courcy, 
about the year 1185, nearly at the same time 
that he also founded the English Priory of St. 
John Baptist, in Down, the Black Priory of St. 
Audan, in the Ards, and the Priory of Neddrum. 
He also reformed the Abbey of Innis, and the 
Cathedral of Downpatriek, while his wife, Affreca, 
founded Grey- Abbey. There was a considerable 
mixture of Anglo-Norman policy in these pious 
proceedings of De Courcy, as in every case he 
brought inhabitants for his sacred edifices from 
England, principally from the time-honoured 
foundations of Chester, and Ilolm-Oultram, in 
Cumberland ; doubtless, to impart to the natives 
the arts and habits of civilization, and effect a 
union in things spiritual between the two coun- 
tries. Dundrum remained in the hands of the 
Templars till the suppression of the order, in 
1313, when it was granted to the Prior of Down, 
from whom, at the suppression of the religious 
houses, it passed to Gerald Fitz Gerald, Earl of 
Kildare. T. Waller Eyre Evans. 

Goban Saer. — In the 5th Number of the 
Ulster Journal of Archaeology, (vol. 2, page 71,) 
Ollamh Fodhla enquires who Goban Saer was, 
and what is known of his history. Dr. Petrie, 
in his Essay on the Round Towers, pages 385-7, 
gives an interesting account of this celebrated 
architect, who flourished in the early part of the 
7th century. It would appear from the Dinn- 
Senchus " that he was the son of a skilful artist 
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in wood, if not in stone also ; and that this arti- 
san was, if not a foreigner, at least very probably 
of foreign extraction, and thus enabled to intro- 
duce arts not generally known in the country." — 
" Goban Saer was probably born at Turvy, on the 
northern coast of the county of Dublin, which, 
it is stated, took its name from his father, as 
being his property, and which, as he was not a 
person of known Milesian origin, it is but fair to 
infer he received as a reward for his skill in 
mechanical art." The churches and Bound 
Towers of Glendalough, Kilmacduah, Killala, 
Antrim, &c, are said to have been erected by this 
architect. Dr. Reeves, in his Ecclesiastical An- 
tiquities, (pp. 108, 317,) says " the parish now 
called Seagoe, was anciently called Teg-da-Goba 



(house of the two smiths) from St. Goban." S. T. 
Goban Saer. — In the townland of Drumeeny, 
in the vale of Glenshesk, in the county of An- 
trim, is an ancient building commonly called 
Gobbin's Heir Castle, evidently of remote anti- 
quity. Dr. Reeves, however, in his Ecclesiasti- 
cal Antiquities, shews clearly that this name is a 
corruption of Goban Saer, " the title of the cele- 
brated architect to whose skill the traditions of 
the country ascribe the erection of so many 
churches and round towers," but that the term 
castle " is a complete perversion," and that the 
building was most probably the church of Druim- 
Indich mentioned in the Tripartite Life of St. 
Patrick as having been founded by him. 

Senex. 



